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ment put forward by the jurisconsults of Bologna in favour of the
imperial power of Frederick Barbarossa forty years before; but nowhere,
at so early an epoch as this, do we find the principle of secular supremacy
so sharply defined as here. Starting from conservatism. King Sverre
became a precursor of the great innovators of royal power and its theory
in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries.

Although he could frustrate the attempt at raising the ecclesiastical
power above the king, he was not able to stop the natural progress of the
Church, even in political affairs. After his death, his son and successor made
his peace with the bishops, declaring that all the calamities of the country
were due to the quarrel with them, and confirming all the privileges that
were bestowed upon the Church by the founding of the archbishopric.
By this act the bishops of Norway re-acquired their position as counsel-
lors of the king as well as independent administrators of ecclesiastical
affairs, and the Norwegian Church was organised on an equal footing with
the Churches of Denmark and Sweden.

In all three kingdoms, the ecclesiastical conflict was really a link in
the general political development of society, the feudalising of the State.
Everywhere, in process of organising the political functions of society,
the royal power was taking the lead, but, in the course of this process,
the kingship itself produced forces that reacted upon its position with a
dissolving influence. The primary cause of this seeming paradox was the
economic structure of society, which gave but small opportunity for the
centralisation of financial power. The more the king strove to establish
a royal administration in all parts of his kingdom, the more he was com-
pelled to give up his power to his local representatives; he simply had no
means of remunerating his officers except by entrusting to them the fiscal
profits of the local government. Now the Church not only constituted a
particular branch of social administration, but her officers were among
the first to take over the royal functions and profits in the districts. It
cannot be an accident that in Scandinavia, as in the rest of Western
Europe, the first immunities certified by royal charters are those given
to ecclesiastical dignitaries, to bishops or to abbots. In truth, the Church
plays an important part in the progress of feudalism, as well because of
her administrative functions as by viiiue of her increasing landed wealth.

The chief element of feudalism, however, is, of course, in the Scandinavian
countries as in medieval Europe generally, the combining of military
service with administrative power, and in this field of development
Denmark again was in the van. The Wars of Pretenders usher in the
new epoch. It is reported that in the year 1184* one of the Danish pre-
tenders inarched into battle with a body of horse, and the party of this
pretender constantly appears in connexion with Germany; its hero,"Lord"
Canute, the father of King Waldemar the Great, was even a vassal of
the Germanic Emperor. Evidently, German influence is partly responsible
for the introduction of the new arm; but the appearance of cavalry in the